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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


November,  1997  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have 

applied  for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  January  1,  1998, 
their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2508- MT  James  Victor  Kreloff,  Box  13,  Caspar,  Calif.  95420 

(Teutonic  & Livonian  Chops,  Ancients,  Odd  & Unusual 
Bolivian  Proclaim.) 

2509- MT  P.  E.  Lapioli,  865  Lexington  Avenue,  Hershey,  PA  17033 

(Venezuela) 

2510- MT  Tom  Jacobs,  1506  Spanish  Moss,  Lufkin,  Texas  75904 

(World  Coins,  Exonumia,  U.S) 

***** 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 
The  Author 


UA40.HosC:  1997:NCAWB 
HOSCH,  CHARLES  R. 

National  coats  of  arms  on  world  banknotes,  c.l 800-1997:  Complete 
descriptions. 

Pub.  1997,  58pp,  not  illus. 

Randolph  Zander 
JM87.VHoo:1988:MR 

VAN  HOOF,  FRANCOIS/SCHOEVAERT,  ANDRE 

Monnaies  Russes  1700-1917.  2 vols.  (French  text) 

A French  translation  of  V.  V.  Ouzdenikov’s  works. 

Pub.  1988,  Vol  I.  433pp  text.  Vol.  2.  Photo  supplement 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above,  John  L.  Pieratt  has  sent  in  an  extensive  listing  of  French 
Indo  China  lotto  tickets.  This  supplements  a listing  he  provided  earlier.  It  is  his  wish 
that  any  one  interested  in  this  theme  may  have  these  lists  to  build  on. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #8 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

The  Brandenburg-Franconian  duchies,  separated  by  the  city  of  Nuremburg,  were 
located  in  what  became  northern  Bavaria. 

Albrecht  Achilles  (1440-1485)  in  Ansbach,  then  in  Bayreuth,  and  finally  Brandenburg 
elector,  was  followed  by  his  son  Friedrich  I (1486-1515-1536)  who  separated  the 
holdings  into  the  duchies  of  Ansbach  and  Bayreuth-Kulmbach.  George  the  Pius 
(1515-1543)  ruled  Ansbach  and  was  succeeded  by  his  long  reigning  son  George 
Friedrich  (1543-1605).  Much  of  the  latter’s  coinage  came  from  the  Silesian  duchy 
of  Jagemdorf,  which  Ansbach  had  purchased  in  1523.  However,  his  uncle  Albrecht 
had  become  Master  of  the  Tuetonic  Order  in  1512,  turned  Protestant  in  1525,  and 
become  the  first  duke  of  Prussia  over  the  area,  ruling  from  1525  to  1568.  After  his 
death  his  son  Albrecht  Friedrich  was  declared  incompetent  to  rule  and  George 
Friedrich  became  one  of  the  co-administrators  of  the  duchy  in  1568  and  the  sole  one 
in  1571.  His  coinage  in  six  denominations  ran  from  1586-1598. 

A guldentaler  (36mm)  of  30  groshen  struck  in  1586,  and  a 10  gulden  1598  in  gold 
(37mm),  was  followed  by  a taler  of  almost  exactly  the  same  design  but  40mm  in 
1598. 


GEORG  FRIEDRICH,  Administrator  of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  (1569-1603) 

TALER,  1598 

GEORG-  FRID-  D - G-  MARH-  (sic)  BRAND-  DUX  - PRVSSIAE 
Bust  R. 

SI*DEVS*PRO*NOBIS*QVI*CONTRA*NOS*  1598 
Two  eagles  with  arms  on  breasts. 

Not  in  Schrotter  or  Neumann.  Unique.  Dav.  8470A 
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RELIGIOUS  MEDALS  IV: 

ST.  HELENA  AND  THE  HOLY  COAT 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Fig.  1 


The  aluminium  medal  shown  in  Fig.  1 (twice  actual  size)  is  one  of  those  cheap, 
largely  ignored  pieces,  which  dealers  either  toss  in  rummage  trays,  or  are  happy  to 
be  rid  of  for  the  smallest  of  returns.  Yet  there  is  a fascinating  story  behind  it  which 
far  outstrips  its  monetary  worth. 

The  obverse  depicts  the  Cathedral  of  Trier  (or  Treves)  in  West  Germany,  above  which 
hangs  what  appears  to  be  a giant  T-shirt.  In  the  field  on  either  side  of  the  T-shirt  is 
EVANG.  JOH.  - KAP.19  V.23,  and  around  the  whole  is  the  legend  DER  ROCK 
ABER  WAR  OHNE  NAHT  : VON  OBEN  AN  DURCHAUS  GEWEBT,  that  is: 
NOW  THE  COAT  WAS  WITHOUT  SEAM,  WOVEN  AS  ONE  PIECE  FROM  THE 
TOP  THROUGHOUT.  In  the  exergue  is  TRIER  1933. 

The  reverse  is  a rather  striking  representation  of  St.  Helena  holding  a large  cross,  the 
legend  being  HEILIGE  HELENA  BITTE  FUR  UNS,  that  is  HOLY  HELENA  PRAY 
FOR  US. 

So  what  is  the  story  behind  all  this? 

Many  readers  will  no  doubt  have  recognised  that  the  obverse  legend  relates  to  the 
seamless  robe  of  Christ  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion.  In  fact,  the  obverse 
legend  is  a rendering  of  part  of  John  19.23-24  (hence  EVANG.  JOH.  KAP.19  V.23). 

"23.  Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his  garments,  and 
made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a part;  and  also  his  coat:  now  the  coat  was 
without  seam,  woven  from  the  top  throughout. 
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24.  They  said  therefore  among  themselves,  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for 
it,  whose  it  shall  be:  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  which  saith.  They 
parted  my  raiment  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast  lots.  These 
things  therefore  the  soldiers  did." 

Now  this  very  robe  - the  Holy  Coat,  as  it  is  known  - is  supposed  to  be  preserved  at 
Trier  Cathedral,  and  it  is  this  holy  relic  which  is  the  "T-shirt"  on  the  medal.  From 
time  to  time  the  robe  is  put  on  public  display,  and  on  such  occasions  vast  crowds  of 
pilgrims  flock  to  the  Cathedral  to  pay  reverence  to  it,  and,  incidentally,  to  get 
miraculously  cured  of  a variety  of  ailments.  One  such  exposition  was  in  1933  - hence 
this  medal  - in  the  course  of  which,  from  late  July  to  mid  September,  it  is  reported 
that  over  two  million  pilgrims  came  to  venerate  it  (1). 

But  how  did  the  seamless  robe  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Cathedral?  The 
reverse  of  the  medal  relates  to  this,  for  according  to  legend  (2)  it  was  St.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  brought  or  sent  it  there,  having  discovered  it 
on  her  famous  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  AD  326-8,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
is  also  reputed  to  have  discovered  the  remains  of  the  True  Cross  on  which  Christ  was 
crucified  (3),  along  with  the  nails  used  to  transfix  him  to  it,  not  to  mention  the  Crown 
of  Thoms. 

The  fate  of  the  True  Cross  is  an  involved  story  we  won’t  go  into  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  much  of  it  was  eventually  cut  into  bits  and  transported  to  various  parts  of 
Christendom,  mysteriously  multiplying  itself  in  the  process,  for  if  all  the  bits  were 
gathered  back  together  again,  there  would  surely  be  enough  wood  to  make  a sizeable 
battleship.  There  seem  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  thorns  around  too,  when  you  count  them 
up,  and  according  to  James  Bentley,  there  are  at  least  twenty  nine  places  in  Europe 
claiming  to  possess  one  of  the  Holy  Nails  (4). 

There  have  been  various  pious  attempts  to  justify  the  proliferation  of  cross  fragments, 
thorns  and  nails.  For  example,  some  have  argued  that  the  wood  of  the  True  Cross 
miraculously  replenished  itself  as  fragments  were  cut  off;  others  have  argued  that, 
quite  simply,  the  proliferation  of  fragments  has  been  exaggerated  by  skeptics.  By  dint 
of  elaborate  calculations  they  have  sought  to  show  that  the  combined  volume  of  the 
extant  parts  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  the  estimated  volume  of  the  original  whole. 
Well,  more  or  less.  As  for  the  thorns,  well,  who  knows  how  many  there  were  on  the 
Crown  in  the  first  place,  and  might  not  some  of  them  just  have  come  from  the  same 
bush  from  which  the  Crown  was  made,  and  thus  be  Holy  by  proxy,  as  it  were?  As 
for  the  nails,  it  has  been  argued  that  each  of  the  originals  was  cut  down  into  smaller 
"imitation"  nails,  and  that  on  occasion  filings  taken  from  the  originals  were  infused 
into  the  fabric  of  modern  nails,  which  thus  became  "secondary"  relics.  In  this  essay 
we  shall  be  charitable  and  accept  the  various  explanations  offered,  deeming  the  idea 
of  fraudulent  relics  to  be  unworthy  of  the  NI  readership. 

Talking  of  the  nails,  it  is  said  that  three  of  these  were  given  by  St.  Helena  to  her  son 
in  Constantinople.  The  Emperor  apparently  incorporated  one  of  them  into  a statue  of 
himself,  stuck  another  in  his  helmet,  and  made  a bit  for  his  horse  out  of  the  third  (5), 
all  of  which  rather  suggests  that  though  St.  Helena  herself  might  have  had  a suitably 
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reverential  attitude  to  Holy  Relics,  her  son  was  somewhat  lacking  in  that 
department.... 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Holy  Coat,  it  ended  up  back  in  the  palace  of  Helena  herself, 
at  Trier,  which  was  at  that  time  called  Treveri  (hence  the  modern  French  name 
Treves),  the  Roman  administrative  capital  of  Belgic  Gaul,  well  known  as  a mint  town 
to  the  collectors  of  Roman  coins.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  Cathedral  now  stands  on 
the  site  formerly  occupied  by  Helena’s  palace  (6). 

But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  proliferation  is  a problem  when  it  comes  to  relics,  and 
the  Holy  Coat  is  no  exception,  though  the  scale  of  the  problem  is  not  as  acute  here 
as  it  is  with,  for  example,  fragments  of  the  True  Cross.  In  a nutshell,  the  Coat  of 
Trier  has  a serious  rival  in  another  Coat  stored  in  the  parish  church  of  Argenteuil,  on 
the  north-west  outskirts  of  Paris,  this  one  supposedly  having  been  brought  there  by 
Charlemagne  (7).  As  in  the  case  of  Trier,  no  written  account  of  its  "history"  exists 
dating  from  before  the  twelfth  century,  which  leaves  something  of  a time  gap  during 
which  "legend"  may  well  have  given  the  story  a helping  hand. 

So  which,  if  either,  is  the  real  robe  mentioned  in  St.  John’s  gospel? 

The  Trier  relic  does  seem  generally  to  be  given  more  credence  than  the  one  at 
Argenteuil  (8),  though  actually  much  potential  unpleasantness  has  been  avoided  by 
a neat  compromise,  namely,  that  the  Trier  relic  is  the  Holy  Outer  Garment,  and  the 
one  at  Argenteuil  a Holy  Inner  Garment,  both  forming  part  of  the  "vesture"  over 
which  the  soldiers  gambled  at  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  (9).  Problem  solved,  it 
would  seem....  except  that  there  is  apparently  another  Holy  Coat  at  Mantua  in  Italy, 
though  it  has  what  is  called  a "less  developed  cultus"  (10).  I think  this  is  a polite 
way  of  saying  that  few  people  outside  Mantua  rate  it  very  highly:  at  best  it  seems  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  Christ’s  old  shirts  which  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Notes. 

(1)  a)  On  the  1933  exposition,  see  Virtue’s  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1965),  article 
"Holy  Coat",  which  also  mentions  an  earlier  exposition  of  1891,  which 
attracted  nearly  two  million  pilgrims,  and  another  in  1844,  which  attracted 
over  a million.  On  the  1844  exposition  see  also,  b)  A Catholic  Dictionary , ed. 
W.  E.  Addis,  T.  Arnold  et  al.  (1960),  article  "Coat,  the  Holy",  and,  for  some 
interesting  details  of  it,  and  the  coat  itself,  c)  Robert  Chambers,  The  Book  of 
Days  (1864),  vol.  1,  p.420-1.  See  also  the  key  article  mentioned  in  note  2a 
below. 

(2)  a)  The  earliest  reliable  written  source  on  this  is  apparently  the  Gesta 
Treviorum,  a 12th  century  chronicle  of  the  town.  For  details  of  this  and  other 
sources,  see  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  ed.  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al.,  (1907- 
1914),  vol.  7,  p.  400-402,  article  "Holy  Coat";  b)  for  some  curious  details 
about  how  the  coat  was  woven  by  the  Virgin  Mary  from  the  wool  of  three 
lambs  kept  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  well  as  of  how,  at  one  point,  it  was 
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swallowed  by  a whale,  see  John  W.  Wright’s  Curious  Facts,  Myths,  Legends 
and  Superstitions  concerning  Jesus  (1894),  p.95-6. 

(3)  See  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  (various  editions),  under  St.  Helen 
(August  18th)  and  the  Finding  of  the  Holy  Goss  (May  3rd). 

(4)  Restless  Bones  (1985),  p.122-3. 

(5)  Bentley,  as  note  4,  p.123-4.  Bentley  reckons  that  the  Holy  Bit  is  now  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Siffrein  at  Carpentras  in  Provence.  H.  V.  Morton,  however, 
in  one  of  his  wonderful  travelogues,  A Traveller  in  Italy  (1964),  p.46,  tells  us 
that  he  had  it  pointed  out  to  him  in  Milan  Cathedral....  Perhaps  (if  you  will 
pardon  the  pun),  the  original  bit  was  subdivided  into  smaller  bits? 

(6)  This  tradition  finds  its  way  into  many  a tourist  guide  - see,  for  example.  The 
Phaidon  Guide  to  Germany  (1986),  p.701  and  Frommer’s  Germany  (1991), 
p.229. 

(7)  On  the  Coat  of  Argenteuil,  see  the  articles  mentioned  in  notes  la,  lb,  and  2a; 
also  Wright,  as  note  2b,  p.103-6;  and  Bentley,  as  note  4,  p.l  16  & 126. 
(Bentley’s  marvelous  book  refers  to  the  1983  terrorist  "kidnap"  of  the 
Argenteuil  Coat,  & subsequent  300,000  francs  ransom  demand  for  its  safe 
return!) 

(8)  See,  for  example,  the  article  cited  in  note  la;  also  the  short  article  "Holy 
Coat"  in  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church , ed.  F.  L.  Cross  & E. 
A.  Livingstone  (1974);  and  Bentley,  op.cit.,  p.126. 

(9)  See,  for  example,  the  article  cited  in  notes  lb  & 2a;  also  Wright,  op.cit.  p.99. 

(10)  The  "less  developed  cultus"  quote  is  from  the  article  in  Cross  & Livingstone, 
cited  in  note  8.  See  also  the  article  cited  in  note  la:  "This  is  not  specifically 
thought  to  be  the  seamless  garment,  but  some  piece  of  clothing  worn  by  our 
Lord." 

fc******************************************************************* 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

" Gualdn,  August  13th.  (1825) — The  charge  by  the  owner  of  the  Pipante  for 
each  seron  and  package  of  luggage  is  four  dollars;  passage  money,  for  each 
individual,  twenty  dollars;  and  he  insures  the  effects  to  Omoa.  Bread  in  this  place  is 
about  three  times  the  price  that  it  is  in  Scotland;  a roll,  which  in  the  latter  place 
would  cost  one  penny  sterling,  costs  here  five  pence  currency." 

(Extract  from  the  records  kept  by  James  Wilson,  a Scotsman,  who  was  an 
employee  of  the  House  of  Angas  & Co.  while  in  Guatemala  during  1825.) 

(From  Travels  in  Central  America,  by 
Franklin  Parker,  U.  of  Florida  Press, 
1970) 
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A SECRET  MARK  ON  THE  LOW  CENTAVO  VALLES 
OF  PERU’S  PRESENT  CIRCULATING  COINS 


Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Rossdorf,  Germany,  NI  #2067 

High  inflation  inherited  from  his  predecessor  forced  the  Government  of  President 
Alberto  Fujimori  to  reform  Peru’s  currency  and  in  1991  the  Inti  was  replaced  by  the 
Nuevo  Sol  (New  Sol)1.  One  Nuevo  Sol  was  divided  into  100  Centimos  and  in  1991 
the  first  centimo  coins  were  released,  the  lower  values  being  1,  5,  10  and  20 
centimos,  struck  in  brass  (KM  303-306).  While  the  obverse  displays  Peru’s  coat  of 
arms  and  bears  the  legend  "BANCO  CENTRAL  DE  RESERVA  DE  PERU"  together 
with  the  year  of  minting,  the  reverse  shows  on  either  side  of  the  figure  indicating  the 
denomination  a stylized  bird  and  a decorative  band  below  the  word  "CENTIMO(S)". 
These  design  elements  are  taken  from  the  precolombian  city  of  Chan  Chan,  former 
capital  of  the  Chimu  empire,  located  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  present  day  Trujillo 
in  northern  Peru. 

In  addition  to  these  inscriptions  and  design  elements  the  reverses  of  the  coins  with  the 
dates  1991,  1992  and  1993  give  the  engraver’s  name  which  is  placed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  flan  (exergue)  either  below  or  to  the  right  of  the  mintmark  for  Lima  which 
consists  of  the  monogram  LME.  On  the  1,  5 and  20  centimos  coins  of  1991,  1992 
and  1993  and  on  the  10  centimos  coin  of  1993  the  engraver’s  name  appears  as 
"CHAVEZ"  to  the  right  of  the  monogram  while  the  letters  MCHG  (for  Manuel 
Chavez  Ganda2)  are  placed  below  the  monogram  on  the  10  centimos  coins  of  1991 
and  1992.  The  letters  "MCHG"  are  not  clearly  visible  on  all  of  the  10  centimos 
coins,  due  to  weak  striking. 

Another  feature  of  the  reverses  of  the  low  centimos  coins  are  five  or  six  dots  of  the 
Braille  script  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flan,  helping  blind  people  to  identify  the 
denomination  of  the  coins.  This  is  the  first  time  in  Peru’s  currency  history  that  the 
Braille  script  appears  on  the  coinage.  On  the  1,5  and  10  centimos  coins  dated  1991 
and  1992  and  on  most  of  those  which  are  dated  1993  the  Braille  dot  which  is  placed 
furthest  to  the  right  (1  centimo:  upper  right;  5 and  10  centimos:  lower  right)  bears  a 
secret  mark  which  consists  of  a triangle  with  or  without  rays  attached  to  it  and 
encompassing  a stylized  eye.  This  symbol  is  normally  associated  with  freemasonry. 
The  secret  mark  which  can  be  seen  properly  only  with  a magnifying  glass  probably 
went  unnoticed  by  the  general  public.  But  in  1993  the  administration  of  the  Lima 
Mint  had  to  reduce  its  staff  and  some  former  employees  which  had  been  dismissed 
in  that  year  drew  the  attention  of  the  Lima  press  to  this  secret  mark  which  in  their 
opinion  should  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the  Mint’s  administration  as  part  of  the 


1 "Inti"  is  the  name  for  "sun"  in  Quechua,  "sol"  being  its  equivalent  in  Spanish. 

2 Manuel  Chavez  Ganda  was  a disciple  of  Armando  Pareja  Landeo  who  is 
considered  as  the  most  important  artist  and  engraver  of  Lima’s  mint  in  this  century. 
When  Pareja  retired  in  1969,  Chavez  became  his  successor  as  engraver  of  the  Lima 
Mint 
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design  of  Peru’s  national  coinage.3  Apparently  something  along  these  lines  was 
published  in  some  of  Lima’s  daily  papers  and  towards  September  of  1993  Mr.  Manuel 
Chavez  was  instructed  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Peru  to  remove  these  marks  from  the 
dies  of  the  1,  5 and  10  centimos  coins.  In  the  same  time  he  was  told  that  his  name 
"CHAVEZ"  should  not  appear  any  more  on  the  1,  5,  10  and  20  centimos  coins. 
Therefore  there  exist  some  specimens  of  the  1,  5 and  10  centimos  coins  with  the  date 
1993  on  the  die  of  which  the  secret  mark  on  the  Braille  dot  placed  furthest  to  the 
right  has  been  removed  resulting  in  a dot  which  is  somewhat  lower  and  less  regular 
than  the  remaining  ones.  On  these  specimens  the  engraver’s  name  is  absent.  1993 
specimens  of  the  20  centimos  coins  (these  were  never  struck  with  the  secret  mark) 
possibly  exist  with  or  without  the  engraver’s  name. 


Fig.  1 

Reverse  of  1 centimo  coin  (KM  303:  Diameter  16  mm).  Left:  With 
secret  mark  on  upper  right  dot  and  engraver’s  name  to  the  lower  right 
(1991).  Right:  Secret  mark  and  engraver’s  name  are  erased  (1993). 


b) 

Fig.  2 


c) 


Reverse  of  the  5 centimos  coin  (KM  304:  Diameter  18mm).  a)  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  flan  the  fourth  dot  in  the  second  line  has  the  secret 
mark.  Engravers  name  at  lower  right  (1993).  b)  Secret  mark  and 
engraver’s  name  are  erased  (1993).  c)  Without  secret  mark  and 
engraver’s  name  (1994) 


3 It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  masonic  symbol  can  be  seen  on  the  1 Dollar 
note  of  the  USA  where  it  is  placed  above  the  pyramid  and  to  my  knowledge  nobody 
has  ever  criticized  its  presence  on  the  United  States  national  currency.  This  symbol 
can  also  be  placed  into  a wider  context  and  understood  as  representing  the  all-seeing 
eye  of  god  or  of  any  other  superior  being  and  as  such  its  use  would  not  be  restricted 
to  masonic  circles. 
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a)  b)  c) 

Fig.  3 


The  reverse  of  the  10  centimos  coin  (KM  305:  Diameter  20.5  mm), 
a)  Secret  mark  on  the  third  dot  of  the  second  row  in  the  upper  part  of 
flan.  Engraver’s  name  as  "MCHG"  placed  below  mint  monogram 
(1992).  b)  Secret  mark  on  the  third  dot  of  the  second  row  in  upper 
part  of  flan.  Engraver’s  name  as  "CHAVEZ"  to  the  right  of  the 
monogram  (1993).  c)  No  secret  mark  and  no  engraver’s  name  (1994). 


Fig.  4 


Reverse  of  20  centimos  coin  (KM  306:  Diameter  23  mm).  Left: 
Engraver’s  name  to  the  right  of  mint  monogram  (1991).  Right: 
Without  engraver’s  name  (1996).  Both  reverses  are  without  secret 
mark. 

Naturally  the  reverse  of  all  1,  5,  10  and  20  centimos  coins  dated  1994  or  later  have 
normal  Braille  dots  of  equal  height  and  even  surface,  without  any  secret  marks  and 
also  the  engraver’s  name  "CHAVEZ"  does  not  appear  any  more  on  these  issues. 

The  remaining  denominations  of  Pern’s  present  circulating  coins  are  a 50  centimos 
(KM  306)  and  a 1 Sol  coin  (KM  308.1)  struck  in  copper-nickel  and  designed  by 
Diaz.4  From  1994  onwards  2 and  5 Soles  coins  (KM  313  and  316)  were  issued. 

» 

4 According  to  the  1997  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  (24th  edition)  a rare 
1 Sol  coin  with  the  engraver’s  name  "DIAZ"  on  obverse  (or  reverse?)  exists.  This 
cannot  be  seen  on  the  illustration  shown  as  KM  308.2. 
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These  are  struck  on  bimetallic  planchets  consisting  of  a steel  ring  and  a central  part 
of  copper-aluminum-nickel  and  being  supplied  to  the  mint  of  Lima  by  the  San  Luis 
Potosi  mint  of  Mexico.  The  reverse  of  the  2 Soles  coin  shows  a stylized  bird  to  the 
left  of  the  figure  "2",  believed  to  represent  a colibri,  while  the  reverse  of  the  5 Soles 
coin  shows  a frigate  bird  to  left  of  the  figure  "5".  Model  for  these  designs  are  the 
precolombian  Nazca  lines,  found  in  the  Peruvian  desert  between  lea  and  Nazca,  south 
of  Lima.  These  two  coins  were  designed  by  Miguel  Carrion  Villacorta,  who  is,  like 
Manuel  Chavez,  artist  and  die  engraver  of  the  Lima  mint. 

OF  FORGED  COINS  & ILLICIT  CANDLES 

The  following  is  from  The  Whitehall  Evening  Post  (Saturday  June  2nd  to  Tuesday 
June  5th,  1798): 


POLICE  OFFICES. 

Bow  STREET,  June  1. — John  Story  was  charged  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  with  several  others,  with  coing  (sic).  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  Jeremiah  Wood,  of  Great  Earl-street,  Seven  Dials,  that  he  saw  the 
prisoner  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  Tottenham  Court-road  with  a trunk,  which 
he  strongly  suspected  to  contain  counterfeit  money;  that  he  followed  him  till 
he  came  into  Oxford-street,  when  on  his  attempting  to  seize  him,  another  man 
came  up  and  knocked  the  witness  down,  and  called  out  that  he  belonged  to 
a press  *gang;  during  which  time  the  prisoner  was  making  off;  but  the 
witness  persevered,  and  secured  him.  During  the  examination,  the  man  who 
knocked  the  prosecutor  down  was  discovered  to  be  in  the  office;  upon  which 
he  underwent  a long  examination,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he  had  a 
house  at  Walworth,  and  one  in  Baron-street,  Pentonville,  upon  which  some 
officers  were  dispatched  to  Baron-street,  but  it  turned  out,  that  he  had  no 
house  there.  On  enquiring,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  he  has  a house 
in  Greenman’s-lane,  Islington;  and  some  keys  found  upon  him  opened  it.  On 
searching  it,  they  found  in  a kitchen  a press  with  a fly  for  coining,  and 
preparations  for  making  penny  copper-pieces,  four  plain  dies  without  any 
impressions,  one  for  Double  Louis  d’Ors,  one  pair  of  dies  for  ducats,  and 
several  others  for  foreign  coins;  and  on  searching  another  kitchen,  they  found 
a large  quantity  of  melted  tallow,  soap,  and  candles,  coppers,  and  every 
necessary  for  making  soap  and  candles,  upon  which  an  Excise  Officer  was 
sent  for,  who  seized  the  soap  and  candles.  The  prisoner’s  name  is  Thomas 
Blacket  Rickaby,  he  acknowledged  to  have  been  making  soap  and  candles  for 
some  time  without  paying  the  Excise  Duty.  They  were  committed  for  further 
examination. 

This  report  is  interesting  because  the  forger  was  making  a variety  of  coins,  including 
foreign  gold.  I wonder  if  he  was  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  there  were  so  many 
refugees  form  the  French  Revolution  in  London,  some  of  them  no  doubt  disposing  of 
genuine  gold  coins.  I think  it  very  amusing  that  he  was  also  committing  the  terrible 
crime  of  making  soap  and  candles  without  paying  the  duty! 

(Submitted  by  Valerie  Karatzas,  Bristol,  England) 
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Coin  scarcity  in  the  colonies 

Peter  Kraneveld,  Epinay-sur-Orge,  France1 

It  is  often  argued  that  in  the  17th  and  18th  century  the  colonial  powers 
maintained  a scarcity  of  coins  in  order  to  keep  the  colonies  on  an  economic 
leash.  First,  it  is  not  clear  how  a scarcity  of  coin  would  induce  the  colonists 
to  be  more  loyal  to  the  mother  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  an 
incentive  to  trade  where  they  would  be  paid  in  coin,  even  when  most 
colonists  were  subject  to  laws  that  permitted  them  to  trade  only  with  the 
home  country.  Second,  I think  it  is  defensible  to  say  that  the  colonial 
powers  did  try  to  provide  enough  coin. 

It  is  a fact  that  coin  was  scarce  and  often  badly  worn  in  the  colonies,  but 
this  is  a symptom,  not  a reason.  The  colonist  were  most  in  need  of  copper 
coins,  not  silver,  for  which  Spanish  silver  and  - often  insufficiently  covered 
- paper  was  generally  available.  This  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  plethora  of 
copper  tokens,  while  silver  (or  copper  tokens  with  a denomination  that 
called  for  silver)  is  uncommon. 

Concentrating  on  British  monetary  policy,  the  first  important  legislation 
was  the  Royal  proclamation  of  18th  June  1704,  later  turned  into  law  (6 
Anne,  cap57,  1707)  that  clearly  expresses  that  the  government  sees  a 
sufficient  supply  of  money  in  the  colonies  as  its  task  and  that  recognizes 
that  more  should  be  done.  The  proclamation  fixes  a tariff  of  6 shillings  to 
the  8 Reales  piece  (which  is  based  on  the  Massachusetts  rate  of  1697).  This 
rate,  which  overvalues  the  "Pillar  Dollar"  is  the  source  of  the  scarcity 
problem,  as  is  stated  in  a report  from  Deputy  Governor  Evans  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  blames  the  scarcity  on  the  greed  of  local  merchants,  and  says 
it  is  "owing  to  no  slackness  in  the  government". 

The  situation  was  not  different  in  France.  In  a royal  declaration  of  19th 
February  1670  countersigned  by  Colbert  it  said:  "il  estoit  necessaire  d'y 
envoyer  de  la  menue  monnoye,  afm  d'aider  les  artisans  et  gens  de  joumee" 
(it  was  necessary  to  send  small  change  to  the  colonies,  to  help  the  craftsmen 
and  day  workers).  Although  the  king  at  first  tried  to  maintain  higher  rates 
for  colonial  coins  (the  rate  of  the  colonial  livre  floated  against  Spanish 


1 This  article  is  based  on  a discussion  on  Internet 
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silver,  while  it  was  fixed  at  20  sols  in  France),  smuggling  forced  the 
abolition  of  the  colonial  livre  and  coins  of  the  same  country  in  France  and 
its  colonies  (Royal  order  of  30th  August  1826). 


The  Dutch  colonies  also  had  a scarcity  of  copper,  even  though  local  minting 
by  the  VOC  (United  East  India  Company)  was  eventually  allowed  and  in 
spite  of  a tarification  of  4 duits  to  the  stuiver  (8  duits  in  the  home  country). 
The  VOC  could  also  mint  silver  coins,  but  only  in  homeland  mints  and  they 
were  maintained  at  the  same  value  as  those  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Smuggling  was  rampant  and  apparently  even  considered  part  of  the  pay  of 
VOC  naval  officers.  In  1826  Dutch  coins  became  valid  in  the  colonies 
(decision  of  18th  February,  number  1)  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  the  home 
country. 

There  are  further  indications  that  the  British  government  tried  to  provide 
sufficient  coin  in  their  attempts  to  replace  the  Spanish  dollar  with  the 
shilling.  This  was  urgent  and  important  business.  If  the  colonists  would  use 
British  instead  of  Spanish  coins  the  British  government  would  get  the 
seignorage  that  flowed  to  the  Spanish  and  Spanish  colonial  governments.  In 
addition,  the  Spanish  real  was  continually  devaluing  against  the  shilling  as 
new  South  American  silver  increased  inflation  in  Spain.  The  British  coinage 
reforms  of  1816,  introducing  the  gold  standard,  gave  the  government  a tool 
to  introduce  the  shilling.  Moreover,  around  1820  revolts  started  breaking 
out  all  over  the  South  American  continent,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  Spanish 
silver. 

A Treasury  minute  of  11th  February  1825,  turned  into  an  Order  in  Council 
of  23rd  March  1825  tried  to  introduce  the  shilling  in  all  British  colonies. 
Sensibly,  it  said:  "the  substitution  of  British  silver  and  copper  currency  for 
the  Spanish  dollar,  even  in  the  payments  from  the  military  chest  to  the 
troops,  can  only  be  gradually  effected."  It  is  clear  from  the  Order  that  the 
salaries  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the  colonies  were  fixed  in  sterling,  which 
does  not  mean  they  were  paid  in  sterling.  As  a first  step  to  supplanting  the 
Spanish  dollar,  the  military  would  henceforth  pay  only  in  sterling.  Except 
....  that  the  order  fixed  the  8 Reales  piece  at  4/4  which  overrated  the  Dollar 
against  the  gold  sovereign  (remember  that  Britain  was  on  the  gold  standard 
and  the  new  silver  was  token  money).  Once  again,  the  Dollar  won,  being  the 
inferior  coin. 
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If  it  wasn't  an  artificial  shortage,  what  caused  the  scarcity  of  copper  coin?  In 
the  1790s  economic  thought  was  just  starting  to  develop.  An  influential 
trade  theory  was  Mercantilism,  the  idea  that  the  wealth  of  a nation  was 
determined  by  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  (coin)  it  had.  This  theory 
called  for  high  import  tariffs,  especially  on  manufactured  goods  to  protect 
the  home  industry  and  export  duties  on  primary  products,  sometimes 
compounded  by  protectionist  shipping  legislation  (e.g.  the  British 
Navigation  Act).  Economists  have  discovered  100  years  ago  that  economic 
liberalism  is  much  more  efficient  to  increase  wealth,  but  Mercantilism  still 
has  ardent  followers  among  populist  politicians  and  some  trade  unionists. 

As  refined  by  Colbert,  the  theory  also  supported  a large  deficit  with 
colonies  that  would  remain  unpaid  as  a way  to  increase  wealth  - at  least  in 
the  home  country.  "A  survey  of  Trade"  by  William  Wood  (London  1718) 
puts  it  like  this:  "And  'tis  computed  that  there  is  exported  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  the  several  Colonies  and  Plantations  belonging  to  the  Crown 
in  America,  to  the  value  of  850,000  pounds,  and  that  the  Importations  from 
them  all,  including  silver  and  gold,  &c.,  are  to  the  value  of  2,600,000 
pounds.  So  that  over  and  above  what  we  send  to  our  colonies  and 
plantations  in  our  manufactures,  native  product,  and  foreign  commodities, 
we  have  a balance  in  return  thereof  to  the  value  of  1,750,000  pounds,  which 
centers  and  remains  among  us".  Note  that  this  statement  applies  to  goods 
only  and  contains  nothing  on  payment. 

A structural  surplus  on  the  balance  of  payments  (as  the  colonies 
experienced)  that  remains  unpaid  leads  to  inflation  as  the  same  amount  of 
money  chases  a smaller  and  smaller  stock  of  goods.  However,  through 
tarification  of  coins  (publishing  tables  of  rates  at  which  coins  must  be 
exchanged  for  each  other),  the  colonial  powers  tried  to  keep  the  value  of 
their  coins  the  same  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  mother  country.  As  a result,  the 
homeland  coins  were  undervalued  in  the  tariffs  and  tended  to  disappear.  In 
addition,  the  relation  between  gold  and  silver  coins  or  between  coins  of 
different  weight  and  purity  was  often  estimated  wrongly  in  the  tariffs, 
which  led  to  melting.  The  colonies  were  not  short  of  coin  because  the  state 
was  unwilling  to  provide  coins,  but  because  the  coin  tariffs  were  wrong  (or 
because  the  exports  of  the  colonies  remained  largely  unpaid  if  you  like). 
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THE  SECOND  CREATION  OF  MAN 

Arthur  J.  Majewski,  Grosse  Point  Woods,  Michigan,  N1  #1166 

Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  awarded  various  types  of  decorations  for  merit  and  valor. 
This  took  the  forms  of  wreaths,  garlands,  collars,  banners,  circular  or  crescent  shaped 
discs  that  the  warriors  wore  on  their  chests.  Surprisingly,  some  of  the  last  mentioned 
can  still  be  seen  in  museums,  but  most  knowledge  now  is  gleaned  from  sepulchral 
stele  (tombstone  statues).  The  Romans  called  them  phalerae. 

Orders  began  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  first  being  the  Order  of  St.  John  or  the  Order 
of  Malta.  They  were  military  associations  of  knights  bound  together  by  monastic 
vows.  Orders  are  awards  of  honor,  but  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  evidence  valor 
or  merit,  although  not  everyone  is  a candidate  for  this  honor.  It  is  more  of  an 
association  of  social  rank  and  purpose.  Orders  evolved  into  hospital  orders,  military 
orders,  orders  of  chivalry  (a  monarch’s  private  club  for  his  benefit  and  at  his 
direction),  and  hunting  orders  (king’s  private  social  club). 

Some  Orders  developed  classes,  from  one  to  five.  When  a monarchy  became 
sufficiently  powerful  politically,  militarily  and  economically,  it  could  issue 
decorations,  which  were  less  limiting  for  the  king. 

Primitive  human  societies,  which  included  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  simple, 
rigid  class  structures.  Government  (including  army),  theology  and  food  production 
were  the  principal  occupations.  Comparatively  there  was  little  trade  or  commerce. 
Women  married  the  army  or  the  food  producers,  depending  on  class. 

In  this  severe,  austere  and  poor  community,  every  individual  was  either  favored  or 
disfranchised. 

Favored.  In  general,  this  consisted  of  the  nobility  (or  aristocracy)  and  clergy.  They 
were  the  knights  (who  constituted  the  national  army),  were  addressed  as  "Sir"  (or  the 
appropriate  aristocratic  title),  owned  estates,  manors,  castles,  and  their  children  were 
tended,  clean,  well  nourished  and  educated.  Further,  they  held  high  opinions  of  their 
status  and  value.  Their  views  were  valued,  some  were  royal  advisors,  some  members 
of  the  non-religious  Orders  of  Chivalry.  Some  were  invited  by  the  king  to  join  the 
Hunting  Orders  (private  billiards  room  cronies  of  the  king,  who  was  the  top  pool 
sharp).  Their  wives  were  selected  from  the  stratified  class. 

Activities  of  the  Favored. 


Political:  The  favored  held  all  the  power. 

Economic:  They  owned  everything,  held  the  best  positions. 

Social:  They  were  the  elite  with  no  competition  save  within  their  own  ranks. 
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Military:  They  alone  were  the  armed  forces.  Codes  of  honor  were  devised  by 

them  to  control  fellow  members.  Said  codes,  in  the  eventuality  of 
friction,  permitted  legal  duels.  And  for  diversion,  tournaments  were 
staged  to  hone  their  military  skills. 

Class:  A preoccupation  with  the  maintenance  of  "purity",  free  of 

contamination,  at  least  on  the  surface,  existed.  They  vied  for 
advantage  in  church  offices,  and  with  the  king  for  royal  favor, 
accumulation  of  assets,  and  advantage  for  their  children  in  marriages. 

Orders:  A pronounced  competition  existed  for  extraordinary  royal  favors 

through  the  various  Orders:  church,  military,  chivalry  (king  at  the 
head  and  for  his  purposes),  hunting  (social  lodges). 

Disenfranchised.  In  general,  modern  man  encounters  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
position  of  the  serf  in  early  society.  These  beings  were  non  esse,  nonentities.  They 
were  blanks,  work  machines,  robots  with  no  thinking,  emotion,  property,  future,  a 
nothing.  The  zombie  cults  of  Haiti  approached  the  degree  of  subservience  of  the  serf 
in  political,  social,  economic  status.  These  cults  believed  dead  human  bodies  could 
be  reanimated  so  they  could  walk,  move  and  act  as  if  alive. 

Activities  of  the  Disenfranchised. 


They  were  expected  to  reproduce  the  work  force. 

The  onus  of  producing  food  for  the  entire  society  was  on  their  shoulders. 

They  were  excluded  from  the  military  except  as  lackeys. 

Social  life  was  limited  to  other  serfs. 

Serfs  owned  nothing,  had  nothing. 

They  had  no  political  power  whatever. 

Of  course,  they  had  no  status,  and  were  not  entitled  to  recognition,  membership  in 
Orders  or  be  recipients  of  decorations.  Later,  certain  Orders,  like  the  Order  of  St. 
Stanislaus,  carried  automatic  nobility. 

Introduction  of  a "New  Deal”  in  Society. 

Two  historic  forces  abolished  this  rigid  entrenched  class  structure.  First,  warfare 
tactics  demanded  the  replacement  of  cavalier  armies  with  massive  forces.  For 
example,  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  later  a General  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
War,  at  the  head  of  a peasant  army  of  men  with  scythes,  defeated  a professional 
Russian  army  in  the  Battle  of  Raclawice  in  1794.  And  second,  a steady  increase  in 
democratic  thinking  and  aspirations  demanded  relief.  For  example,  the  French 
Revolution  abolished  the  monarchial  Bourbon  Orders.  The  impetus  of  the  above 
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created  conditions  for  openly  recognizing  and  rewarding  the  heretofore  non  esse,  a 
non  entity,  with  decorations  and  entry  into  Orders  of  the  realm. 

Surprisingly,  tsarist  Russia  was  the  first  to  decorate  non-commissioned  officers  and 
then  privates  for  merit  and  bravery.  Just  like  real  people!  It  is  commonly  assumed 
by  western  Europeans  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  "chocolate  drop"  was  the  first,  but 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  Tsar  Peter  the  Great  (1682-1725)  is  and  should  be  credited 
with  being  first  to  decorate  ordinary  soldiers. 

Admittedly,  the  Romans  awarded  phalerae,  but  the  Roman  army  of  that  day  consisted 
of  contemporaneous  nobility.  Additionally,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  erected 
monuments  with  phalerae  to  common  soldiers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  head  of  the  Russian  mint,  Fidor  Alexeyev,  was  illiterate  to  the  extent 
of  being  unable  to  sign  his  own  name,  one  cannot  state  with  certainty  that  the  first 
decoration  for  merit  and  courage  to  an  ordinary  soldier  was  the  1706  Russian  medal 
of  the  Battle  of  Kalisz.  But  all  evidence  indicates  that  it  is. 


BATTLE  OF  KALISZ  - Russian  medal  for  loyalty  and  valor. 
Historical  background:  Said  battle  was  part  of  the  War  of  Polish 

Succession  wherein  Swedish  and  Polish  forces  were  subdued  by 
Russia,  under  Peter  the  Great. 


Metal: 

Gold  (colored) 

Shape: 

Oval 

Size: 

45  mm.  high  x 40  mm.  wide 

Obverse: 

Armored  bust  of  Tsar  Peter  I facing  right. 

Legend: 

Left  arc  - Tsar  Peter  (in  Russian  script) 
Right  arc  - Alexiyevich  (in  Russian  script) 
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Reverse: 


Tsar  Peter  astride  rearing  steed  with  a heavenly  hand  holding  a wreath 
over  his  head.  Battle  scene  in  background. 

Legend:  Left  arc  - For  Loyalty  (in  Russian  script) 

Right  arc  - and  Courage  (in  Russian  script) 

Legend  at  the  bottom:  1706 

Riband:  Light  blue.  Identical  to  that  of  the  highest  Order  of  Poland,  the  Order 

of  the  White  Eagle.  At  that  time  it  was  not  unusual  to  use  other 
Order’s  colors. 

Addendum.  Many  similar  decorations  were  awarded  by  Peter  the  Great.  An 
identical  medal,  but  more  elaborate,  under  a large  bejeweled  crown  and  frame  was 
awarded  to  colonels  in  1706.  Other  examples  were  issued  in  gold,  etc.  However,  the 
specimen  here  discussed  was  probably  issued  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates. 

GANZA 

GANZA,  s.  The  name  given  by  old  travellers  to  the  metal  which  in  former  days 
constituted  the  inferior  currency  of  Pegu.  According  to  some  it  was  lead;  others  call 
it  a mixt  metal.  Lead  in  rude  lumps  is  still  used  in  the  bazars  of  Burma  for  small 
purchases.  (Yule,  Mission  to  Ava,  259.)  The  word  is  evidently  SkL  kansa,  ‘bell- 
metal,’  whence  Malay  gangsa,  which  last  is  probably  the  word  which  travellers 
picked  up. 

1554. — "In  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu  there  is  no  coined  money,  and  what  they  use 
commonly  consists  of  dishes,  pans,  and  other  utensils  of  service,  made  of  a metal  like 
frosyleyra  (?),  broken  in  pieces;  and  this  is  called  gamca.  . ." — A.  Nunes,  38. 

1554. — " . . . vn  altra  statua  cosi  fatta  di  Ganza;  che  t vn  metallo  di  che  fanno  le 
lor  monete,  fatte  di  rame  e di  piombo  mescolati  insieme." — Cesare  Federici,  in 
Ramusio,  iii.  394 v. 

c.  1567. — "The  current  money  that  is  in  this  Citie,  and  throughout  all  this  kingdom, 
is  called  Gansa  or  Ganza,  which  is  made  of  copper  and  lead.  It  is  not  the  money 
of  the  king,  but  every  man  may  stampe  it  that  will. . . ." — Caesar  Frederick,  E.T.,  in 
Purchas,  iii.  1717-18. 

1726.  — "Rough  Peguan  Gans  (a  brass  mixt  with  lead).  . . ." — Valentijn,  Chor.  34. 

1727.  — "Plenty  of  Ganse  or  Lead,  which  passeth  all  over  the  Pegu  Dominions,  for 
Money." — A.  Hamilton,  ii.  41;  [ed.  1744,  ii.  40], 

(From  HOBSON -JOBSON , A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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THE  SEVEN  SORROWS  OF  THE  VIRGIN 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Fig.  1 


The  piece  shown  in  Fig.  1 (twice  actual  size)  is  a worn  and  battered  but  nicely 
patinated  religious  medal  which  I found  nestling  in  a tray  of  such  oddities  in  a coin 
and  stamp  dealer’s  shop  in  Coruna  in  north-west  Spain.  And  yes,  its  figures  are 
upside  down  in  relation  to  the  suspension  loop,  an  intriguing  detail  which  we’ll  return 
to  below.  In  date  I’d  guess  it  to  be  18th  century  or  so,  but  one  never  knows  with 
these  things.  Be  that  as  it  may,  what  caught  my  eye  about  it  straight  away  was  the 
seated  figure  with  seven  daggers  or  swords  converging  on  his  or  her  heart.  At  that 
time  I had  never  seen  this  curious  and  unwieldy  image  before,  so  naturally  I bought 
it  and  set  about  tracing  its  story. 

As  it  turns  out  the  seated  figure  is  the  Virgin  Mary  represented  as  Our  Lady  of 
Dolours,  the  seven  swords  being  an  allusion  to  her  seven  sorrows,  which  may  be 
listed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Prophecy  of  Simeon  (Luke  2.25-35); 

2.  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (Matthew  2.13-14); 

3.  Christ  lost  by  his  Mother  (Luke  2.43ff); 

4.  The  Betrayal  of  Christ  (Matthew  26.46ff); 

5.  The  Crucifixion  (Matthew  27.35ff); 

6.  The  Deposition,  or  taking  down  of  Christ’s  body  from  the  Cross  (Luke 
23.53); 

7.  Christ’s  Ascension  to  Heaven,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  left  on  Earth  (Luke 
24.51). 

The  first  of  the  Sorrows  explains  the  sword  imagery  of  the  medal,  for  in  his  prophecy, 
Simeon  tells  the  Virgin  Mary  that  "a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also" 
(Luke  2.35)  - that  is,  that  she  will  sorrow  on  account  of  the  fate  of  her  son.  The 
seven  swords  are  clearly  an  extension  of  this,  the  list  being  somewhat  artificially 
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compiled  in  order  to  produce  a numerologically  satisfying  and  suitably  mystical  seven. 
(As  some  readers  will  know  already,  there  is  also  a list  of  Seven  Joys  of  the  Virgin, 
but  these  do  not  concern  us  here.) 

Anna  Jameson,  in  her  lovely  old  book  Legends  of  the  Madonna  as  Represented  in  the 
Fine  Arts  (1890)  writes  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa: 

"It  is  common  in  such  representations  to  represent  the  Virgin  with  a sword  in 
her  bosom,  and  even  with  seven  swords,  in  allusion  to  the  seven  sorrows  (22). 
This  very  material  and  palpable  version  of  the  allegorical  prophecy  (Luke 
2.35)  has  been  found  extremely  effective  as  an  appeal  to  the  popular  feelings, 
so  that  there  are  few  Roman  Catholic  churches  without  such  a painful  and 
literal  interpretation  of  the  text.  It  occurs  perpetually  in  prints,  and  there  is  a 
fine  example  after  Vandyck;  sometimes  the  swords  are  placed  round  her  head 
(23);  - but  there  is  no  instance  of  such  a figure  from  the  best  period  of 
religious  Art,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  anything  but  artistic;  in  this  case, 
the  more  materialised  and  the  more  matter-of-fact,  the  more  unreal."  (p.36-7) 


12  Xator  n>*V.ro«a.  23  Xstra  Dares  <Jc«  Sept  Dou!onr«. 


Fig.  2 Fig.  3 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  illustrations  (22)  and  (23)  are  reproduced  here  as  Figs.  2 & 3. 

It  only  remains  to  ask  what  the  reverse  of  the  medal  in  Fig.  1 represents,  and  I have 
to  confess  that  I don’t  really  know. 

I often  fancy  I can  see  Christ  forced  to  his  knees  by  the  weight  of  the  Cross  on  his 
shoulders,  as  he  approaches  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  upright  is  perhaps 
visible  behind  him,  and  following  the  line  of  his  back,  with  the  cross-piece  extending 
back  behind  his  head  and  forward  into  his  hands.  (Christ  carries  his  own  Cross  in 
John  19.17,  whereas  Simon  of  Cyrene  is  forced  to  carry  it  for  him  in  Matthew  27.32 
and  Mark  15.21.  The  inference  is  that  Christ  carried  it  himself  initially,  but  that  the 
weight  became  too  much  for  him,  and  that  at  this  point  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  made 
to  carry  it  for  him.  But  more  on  this  below....) 
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I asked  my  ever-helpful  friend  Juan  Moreno  what  he  made  of  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1 , 
and  he  made  two  suggestions: 

a)  that  it  might  represent  Christ  praying  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemene 
(Matthew  26.39),  or 

b)  that  it  might  represent  Christ  bound  to  the  pillar  for  scourging  (Matthew 
27.26). 

Unfortunately  the  medal  is  worn  and  indistinct  in  all  the  key  places,  so  various 
interpretations  are  possible  depending  on  how  one  tilts  it  in  the  light! 

But  why  are  the  figures  on  the  medal  upside  down  in  relation  to  the  suspension  loop, 
and  why  is  there  a lip  on  the  rim  diametrically  opposite  to  it?  The  answer  must 
surely  be  that  there  were  originally  two  suspension  loops  - the  lip  is  the  remains  of 
the  second  one  - and  of  course,  with  two  loops,  the  figures  must  be  upside  down  with 
respect  to  one  of  them.  Why  two  loops?  My  guess  is  that  the  medal  was  probably 
one  of  a set,  linked  together  in  sequence  on  some  sort  of  rosary.  The  nature  of  the 
set  would  depend  on  how  we  interpret  the  reverse.  If  it  represents  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemene,  or  the  Scourging,  then  it  could  be  one  of  a set  of  five  medals, 
once  inserted  into  a string  of  rosary  beads  for  celebrating  the  chaplet  of  the  Sorrowful 
Mysteries  (1).  This  would  tie  in  quite  neady  with  the  obverse  of  the  medal,  of 
course.  (Since  this  chaplet  is  one-third  of  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  as  a whole,  one 
could  also  say  that  the  medal  is  one  of  a broader  set  of  fifteen  such.)  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  medal  represents  Christ  stumbling  under  the  weight  of  his  Cross,  then  it  is 
perhaps  more  likely  that  it  was  one  of  a set  of  fourteen  medals  depicting  each  of  the 
so-called  Stations  of  the  Cross  (2),  the  set  being  linked  together  in  sequence  as  a 
devotional  aid  when  reciting  prayers  and  meditating  on  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Crucifixion. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  is  guesswork,  of  course,  so  if  any  reader  can  confirm  or  refute 
any  part  of  it,  I would  be  grateful  to  hear  from  them. 


Notes. 


(1)  The  Five  Sorrowful  Mysteries  are  (i)  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemene; 
(ii)  the  Scourging;  (iii)  the  Crowning  with  Thorns;  (iv)  the  carrying  of  the 
Cross;  and  (v)  the  Crucifixion  itself. 

(2)  The  Fourteen  Stations  of  the  Cross  are  (i)  Christ  is  condemned  to  death;  (ii) 
he  receives  his  Cross;  (iii)  he  stumbles  for  the  first  time  beneath  its  weight; 
(iv)  he  meets  Mary,  his  mother;  (v)  Simon  of  Cyrene  carries  the  Cross  for 
him;  (vi)  Christ’s  face  is  wiped  by  Veronica;  (vii)  he  stumbles  a second  time; 
(viii)  he  comforts  the  Women  of  Jerusalem;  (ix)  he  stumbles  a third  time;  (x) 
he  is  stripped  of  his  garments;  (xi)  he  is  nailed  to  the  Cross;  (xii)  he  dies  upon 
the  Cross;  (xiii)  he  is  taken  down  from  the  Cross;  (xiv)  his  body  is  laid  in  the 
Tomb. 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Money:  A History.  Edited  by  Jonathan  Williams.  Hard  cover,  8"  x 10",  256  pp., 
200  color  and  650  black  and  white  illustrations,  maps,  etc.  Available  from  St. 
Martin's  Press,  175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10010-7848.  Price  is 
S29.95  postpaid  in  the  U.S.  Canadian  orders  add  $7.50  postage.  For  orders  and 
shipping  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  please  contact  The  British  Museum  Press,  46 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London  WC1B  3QQ,  England,  United  Kingdom. 

This  terrific  book  is  divided  into  nine  chapters  written  by  coin  specialists  from  the 
British  Museum's  world  famous  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals.  The  first  chapter 
traces  the  development  of  monetary  and  quasi-monetary  systems  from  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  to  the  invention  of  coinage  in  Lydia  (ancient 
Greece)  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  and  in  the  next  chapter  its  establishment  throughout 
the  Greek  and  Roman  worlds.  The  next  four  chapters  look  at  money  in  Medieval 
Europe,  the  Islamic  lands,  India  and  South  East  Asia,  and  lastly,  China  and  the  Far 
East.  The  last  three  chapters  trace  the  development  of  money  in  Europe's  early 
modem  period,  which  was  aided  by  bullion  from  the  New  World;  Africa  and  Oceania, 
including  salt  and  feathers  used  in  making  payments  in  Africa;  and  the  modem  period. 
The  book  also  examines  the  consequences  of  the  globalization  of  the  world  monetary 
economy  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  from  more  than  a purely  Western  perspective. 
Jonathan  Williams,  editor  of  this  book,  is  a curator  in  the  Department  of  Coins  and 
Medals  at  the  British  Museum.  He  is  a specialist  in  Roman  and  Iron  Age  coins. 

This  is  an  interesting,  easy  to  read  and  informative  deluxe  book  on  the  history  of 
money  that  belongs  in  all  club  libraries.  It  is  also  an  impressive  gift  for  numismatists 
and  non  numismatists  alike. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 

*********** ************************************************ ********** 


DUMREE 

DUMREE,  s.  Hind,  damn,  a copper  coin  of  very  low  value,  not  now  existing. 

1823. — In  Malwa  "there  are  4 cowries  to  a gunda;  3 gundas  to  a dumrie;  2 dumries 
to  a chedaum;  3 dumries  to  a m/idumrie;  and  4 dumries  to  an  adillah  or  half 
pice." — Malcolm,  Central  India,  2nd  ed.  ii.  194  [86  note]. 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON , A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Edward  J.  Moschetti,  P,  0.  Box  4094,  Pittsburgh.  PA  15201-0094:  Has  Disney 
silver  and  gold  proof  medals  as  struck  by  the  Rarities  Mint,  starting  with  the  "Snow 
White"  issues.  Am  interested  in  trading  for  Foreign  proof  crowns  and  or  sets  of  equal 
value.  Also  have  a pricelist  of  Disney  medals  available  if  interested. 

RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  All  notices  should 
be  submitted  direct  to  the  editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin  (see  inside  cover  for  address). 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is 
oversubscribed  in  a single  month. 

1.  Research  Notice  2.  Wanted  items 

3.  Trades  offered  4.  For  Sale  items 

Further  rules  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values.  For 
sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a mail 
bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  an  individual  collection,  write  for  price(s),  etc.  In  months 
where  there  is  no  room  for  "for  sale"  notices,  the  notice  will  be  held  over  until  the 
next  month. 

*%****************************************************************** 
ANOTHER  ENGRAVED  COIN 


Engraved  coins  can  conjure  up  some  wonderful  images.  Take,  for  instance,  this 
Jubilee  Head  silver  three  pence  (issued  over  the  period  1887-1893),  whose  reverse  has 
been  smoothed  off,  then  engraved  with  the  words:  "W.T.F.  PULL  HIS  WHISKERS." 
For  me,  this  piece  conjures  up  the  image  of  a venerable  and  bewhiskered  old  man 
who  loved  children  and  delighted  in  inviting  them  to  tug  his  beard.  I just  hope  it  was 
never  hung  around  the  neck  of  some  unfortunate  cat! 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England) 
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